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Helen Barnard 
Resigns 


Public lamentation may be unseemly, | 


but there’s no help for it. Helen G. 
Barnard has resigned as national Field 
Secretary, and we of the Y. P. R. U. have 
to do something. 

For those readers of the Register who 
missed apprenticeship in the Young 
People’s Religious Union, let it be said 
that the post of Field Secretary is one of 
the most important in the entire organiza- 
tion. It is not a simple task to establish 
and maintain a strong working relation- 
ship between national headquarters in 
Boston and the several hundred member 
groups throughout this country and some 
of Canada. 

The Field Secretaryship is an instru- 
ment by which the national office reaches 
these member groups and federations, and 
makes available to them the many kinds 
of practical assistance which lead to or- 
ganizational efficiency. It necessitates 
much office work and a good deal of travel, 
all based on a sound knowledge of religious 
work with liberal young people. 

From the presidency of the Henrietta 
Prescott Guild in Nashua, N. H., in 1938, 
to national Field Secretary for the Y. P. 
R. U. in 1938-389, is a bit of history. 
Examination of various records for the 
intervening five years would disclose the 
name of Helen Barnard on the rolls of the 
North Middlesex Federation as secretary, 
1935-36, president, 1931-38, and federa- 
tion director on the national board, 1935- 
36. 

She resigned at the end of one year of 
a three-year term as national director 
(1936-87) to become part-time field secre- 
tary for the Y. P. R. U. and part-time 
office secretary for the Unitarian Student 
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Commission (now the Youth iCommis 
sion). At the Shoals Board of Directors 


meeting in 1938 she was elected Field 
Secretary, full time, for the following year, 
at the end of which she now retires. 

This final year has been her busiest. 
Besides the many office duties (which 
somehow never cease) there was a Novem- 
ber trip to the Joseph Priestley area, and 


a five-week western trip in March and 
April to the Middle West and South. 

Now, after conducting the Shoals leader- 
ship conferences in the 1939 young people’s 
weeks, she joins the ranks of “graduated”’ 
Field Secretaries. While seeking a suc- 
cessor, the Y. P. R. U. carries along as 
best it may. 


Barnstable Celebrates 
Three Hundredth 
Birthday 


The Unitarian church in Barnstable, 
Mass., celebrated its three hundredth 
anniversary, Sunday, August 20, with a 
service at which Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, 
minister of the Community Church of 
Boston, preached the sermon and which 
united the Centerville and West Barn- 
stable Congregational churches for the oc- 
casion. All three parishes were once one 
but broke away from the mother church 
when the town grew too large. Rey. 
Donald C. McMillan, assisted by Rey. 
John A. Douglas, conducted the service. 
Rev. John Lothrop with his flock from 
Scituate began the church in 1639 and 
was its minister for many years. Rev. 
Donald G. Lothrop is a tenth generation 
descendant of John. On Saturday a 
plaque was unveiled in his honor and 
dedicated by Mr. Lothrop. 

John Lothrop, though ordained in the 
Church of England, joined the growing 
puritan revolt and became the minister 
of the First Independent Church of Lon- 
don, after resigning the rectorship at 


Egerton. Under the terror instituted by 
Archbishop Laud he was arrested with 
many of his parishioners. After two years 
in a British prison he came to Boston in 
1634 with many of his original flock. The 
band removed to Scituate. After another 
controversy over questions of religious 
freedom Mr. Lothrop moved once more— 
this time to Barnstable. His people again 
followed him, which was a tribute to his 
leadership. While minister of the parish 
in Barnstable his record was one of toler- 
ance, and Otis states that the conditions 
of fellowship in the church were broad 
enough to take in persons of varied reli- 
gious beliefs. Withal he was a pioneer, 
not only in the material sense but also in 
the intellectual meaning of that word. The 
parsonage built for him about 1646 is still 
standing. 

The service was held in connection with 
the town. of Barnstable’s three hundredth 
anniversary of its incorporation in the 
Commonwealth. The Lord Mayor of 
Barnstaple, England, was a special guest. 


Personal 


The Rev. and Mrs. Dana McLean 
Greeley, of Charles River Square, Boston, 
are receiving congratulations on the birth 
of a daughter, Cynthia, at Wyman House, 
on August 3. 


Forthcoming Events 


August 20: 11 a. m. At Town Hall, 123 
West 48rd Street, New York City. 
Laymen’s Sunday, with eminent lay 
speakers. 

August 24: Unitarian Laymen’s League 
dinner, General Conference, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

August 24-27: General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

August 25: Laymen’s luncheon, Bellevue 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles, 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., ‘‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11a.m.,Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder. 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 
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Thomas Starr King and California 


EVERY UNITARIAN who visits the General Con- 
ference in San Francisco, certainly every one versed 
in the history of his church, will know that when he 
visits the First Church in San Francisco he is also 
visiting the tomb of Thomas Starr King: native of 
New York, preacher of New England, adopting and 
adopted by California, and credited by sober his- 
torians with keeping California in the Union in the 
fateful days when the forty percent of California’s 
population who were of Southern birth, with their 
fellow Democrats, were thought likely to rise against 
the Union cause. Indeed a secret military order had 
already been organized on the outbreak of the war, 
and the loyalists were apathetic. 

Thomas Starr King, brought up, as one of his 
biographers remarks, “‘under the very shadows of 
Bunker Hill,” had not only the oratorical ability to 
arouse the Californians to the situation, but he had 
the historical and political knowledge necessary to 
make his oratory not only moving but convincing. 

The speeches of this man, young—though he 
himself had had a premonition that his day was 
nearly over—did actually change the attitudes of his 
hearers, but Starr King sacrificed.his life in the 
effort. Worn out by continuous travel and speaking, 
- with his spare time given to the raising of funds for 
the Sanitary Commission, King died soon after the 
dedication of his new church on Geary Street. 

The man whose memory loomed so large in the 
minds of his countrymen that in both his homes— 
New England and California—mountains have been 
named after him, was a genius—not that we would 
care to have to define that hazily used word. For 
he was not only “gifted’”’ in a remarkable degree as 
an orator, but he was what one might call an in- 
tellectual athlete. Deprived by the early death of 
his father of the opportunity for college education, 
he entered business life at the age of fifteen, sup- 
ported his mother. and five younger children and, 
in what spare time he had, engaged upon his own 
education, and a more strenuous one than any college 
would have given him: an education embracing the 
languages ancient and modern and philosophy from 
the Greeks to his own day. At nineteen he was 
teaching school and at twenty he had begun to 
preach. But genius that he was, surely Starr King 
was the typical American of the legend: self-educated, 
at work early, supporting his family, becoming a 
minister without going through the conventional 
routine of university and theological school. 

And he was certainly the typical American of 
an earlier day in that expansiveness and _all-inclu- 
siveness which led him to declare that religious 


liberalism was really liberal and that it was a dis- 
service to religion to regard Universalism—in whose 
name he took his first parish—and Unitarianism as 
just two more Christian sects. In Faneuil Hall in 
1858 he answered his own rhetorical question as to 
the difference between the two bodies by this figure: 


I heard a gentleman say once, that the distance 
between the two parties was the distance between two 
parlors of a house that were separated by folding doors. 
Both rooms are under the same roof. One-half the fold- 
ing doors has been thrown open: let the other half be 
rolled back that the company may be one, or that there 
may be free passage. A friend of mine once asked me, 
not jong ago—the question is often raised—whether I 
am a Universalist or a Unitarian. I said to him, as I 
say here, that both parties have essentidlly the same 
mission and objects; that they ought to be indissolubly 
united, even if they keep separate names, like the 
Siamese twins; that I should be glad to take any place 
as a small fibre in the ligament that should join them; 
and that I don’t care whether they call me Chang or 
Wng.:. . 


King was typically American, too, in the way in 
which, blithely almost, he moved from the Hollis 
Street Church in Boston to the then small and strug- 
gling church in California—immediately to make 
himself at home in San Francisco and almost within 
months the leading spirit in the formation of public 
opinion in the state. 

We may say that after all there were giants 
in those days—but in those days as in these the 
issues were great enough to dwarf men and tragic 
enough to discourage them. Today we are reminded 
by the pilgrimage to California of Unitarians from 
all over the country, and by the subjects which they 
are scheduled to discuss, that once more great issues— 
especially that of the survival of democracy—confront 
us and challenge us. Today Unitarians can span the 
country easily. California is no longer a distant 
part of the world as it was in Starr King’s day. But 
today we question where he took for granted. We 
can travel all over the continent physically, but can 
we dominate it? 

For the present conference must not only show 
that Unitarians are a continent-spread group, a group 
which speaks a common religious language, which has 
a message for the South and the West as well as the 
East. That it can easily do, for it is in the West and 
the South that our new churches are springing up 
today. What the conference ought to be able to do 
if it is really to be effective is, in its group thinking 
and in its discussion of the influence of the church— 
especially as the defender of democracy—something 
analogous to what Starr King did to the public opinion 
of California in his day. Only this time the Cali- 
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fornia whose public opinion we must convert is not 
the geographical state but the America which is 
common to us all. That we cross the continent, many 
of us, to reach San Francisco, preaching as we travel, 
ought to symbolize the fact that Unitarianism, even 
if it was rocked in a New England cradle, is not a sec- 
tional or provincial religious movement. Thomas 
Starr King thought in long range terms: 
Christendom is young. Look forward a hundred 

centuries and see if you can imagine that the intellect 

of the church will then be tethered to the metaphysics 

of religion shaped before modern science and philosophy 

and poetry were born. We cannot tell yet what the 

theology of Christendom is to be. . 


Today more and more of us are able to take that 
for granted. Given a fair field of discovery and re- 
search and mutual discussion and comparison of 
views, we assume that the question there raised will 
take care of itself. 

But what bothers us is the forward look in time. 


We cannot today look at the century, the half cen- 
tury, which must unroll its tragic days before those 
other centuries can be entered on. It is “later than 
we think.” For the great but relatively simple issue 
of the Civil War, our Unitarian thought and courage 
and ability today has to reckon with a whole world 
engaged in civil war. The discussions going on today 
in the San Francisco Round Table devoted to democ- 
racy are analogous—yes, homologous—with the dis- 
cussion between Thomas Starr King and his hearers 
all over the state when he saved the state for the 
Union. 

Like that one representative of its best thought 
in the 1860’s the whole denomination now has the 
job of helping to save civilization. May we, like him, 
turn away from provincialism, from other worldli- 
ness, from sectarianism, and put all our denomina- 
tional weight behind the forces that are battling for 
union as against Knownothingism, separatism, op- 
pression and reaction. 


The Worth of Stanford University 


The Baccalaureate Sermon preached in the Stanford 
Memorial Chapel on Commencement Day, June 18, 1939. 


IN THE TENTH CHAPTER of the Gospel according 
to St. Luke, the 28rd verse, we find these words, 
“Blessed are the eyes that see the things that ye see; 
for many kings and prophets have desired to see the 
things that you see and have not seen them, and to 
hear the things that you hear and have not heard 
them.”’ 

No human achievement just happens. Every 
achievement is first a dream, and then a plan, and at 
last a reality. Stanford University did not just 
happen. It was at firsta dream. In imagination we 
see Mr. and Mrs. Stanford standing with President 
Eliot at his library window looking into the Harvard 
College Yard, and we hear Mr. Stanford asking Presi- 
dent Eliot how much such a University would cost. 
They had put aside other possible forms of a memorial. 
They were beginning to make their dream of a uni- 
versity into a plan. I have heard President Eliot 
tell this incident. Somewhat later we see Mr. Charles 
A. Coolidge,* then a young architect only twenty-six 
years of age, riding on horseback over this countryside 
helping to decide on the site for the University, adapt- 
ing the mission architecture to academic needs, sketch- 
ing the cloisters. The dream was becoming a plan. 
Then in 1891 Stanford opened her doors as a place of 
higher learning, and the plan at last became a reality. 

What do we think of Stanford? What does it 
mean to us? We have many impressions of it, and 
many memories. We recall our great domain that 
stretches from the gateways into the foothills. Sunshine 
and shadow, darkness and dawn, have been passing 
over it for nearly fifty years. Fifty thousand students 
have walked our cloisters and studied in our buildings, 
and gone hence with vivid impressions of this place of 
surpassing beauty ‘‘where the red roofs rim the blue,’ 


*Of the firm Shepley, Rutan, and Coolidge, which designed 
the Stanford Buildings. 
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Louis C. Cornish 


memories of our teachers, and major subjects, of pleas- 
ures and anxieties, and of our friends. These friend- 
ships and memories and impressions, surviving the 
years, remain to bless and enrich us. 

Can we gather all these many impressions and 
memories into a single phrase that is Stanford? In 
answer I submit to you that Stanford is a center of 
living truth; it is a place where men quest for truth, 
where they define truth, where they teach truth, and 
where men come to study truth. Our University is a 
glowing, growing, pulsing center of truth. 

Our beloved University does not stand alone. 
She has many sister institutions. In the United States 
there are no less than one thousand, six hundred and 
thirty-eight degree-granting colleges and universities. 
One thousand, six hundred and thirty-eight is a large 
number. And it appears even larger when we re- 
member that in the past year the enrollment in these 
institutions has numbered one million and four hun- 
dred thousand students. Fourteen hundred thousand 
students is an amazing number. It becomes the more 
astounding when we compare the enrollment in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities with the enrollment in 
the universities and colleges of all the rest of the world. 
In these during the past year the enrollment was about 
eight hundred thousand. Get the contrast; here 
there were fourteen hundred thousand students over 
against eight hundred thousand such students in all 
the rest of the world. This means that for every 
thousand students in all the other countries we have a 
thousand, and then six hundred in addition. The 
preponderance of college students in the United States 
did not just happen. What is the reason for it? 


We Believe in Truth 
We are told that we are the wealthiest country 
in the world and can afford more institutions of higher 
learning; that we are a very large country and need 
more institutions. But these and similar explanations 
are at best superficial. The reason for our great 


American enrollment goes far deeper than our size 
and our riches. Here in the United States we believe 
passionately in truth. It is one of our great articles 
of faith. We show it by founding and supporting our 
institutions of higher learning. We believe that truth 
is the best method for human betterment, not only in 
America but throughout the world. 

But what is truth? For our purpose we may de- 
fine it as the process of fact-finding and definition. 
The facts are always becoming more numerous, their 
definition is always being made more precise and 
larger. The quest for truth is never ended; the process 
is what counts, not the arrival at a definition in any 
given year. Truth is ever deepening, and broadening, 
and becoming more beneficial for the human race. 
The books that we studied in the University in the 
early days have all passed into oblivion; books more 
precise and complete have taken their places. The 
books which you have been studying are destined 
to the same oblivion; better books will supplant them. 
Books of today and yesterday will soon have value 
only to historians searching for the milestones in the 
march of education. 

Familiar as this process from the lesser to the 
larger values is to us, it was not always followed or 
approved. The medieval universities we remember 
taught systems. Men came to the universities to 
learn them, and then went home to try to fit the facts 
of life to the systems. Men mingled and learned, and 
other forms of truth succeeded them. Rock ribbed as 
some of these philosophies appeared to be, and claim- 
ing as they did to be the final forms of truth, yet the 
currents of time swept them away. The process of 
enlarging the truth has been going on slowly for cen- 
turies. It has been greatly accelerated in the past 
three generations since modern scientific methods have 
been generally adopted. It is the growth and the 
process that count, not the temporary conclusions. 
Truth as we know it has been won for.us by the travail 
of the ages, with measureless and unremitting toil, 
and often with martyrdom. 

The progress of knowledge of which we have been 
speaking is not just theory, but concerns the very 
fabric of our lives. Let us take three illustrations. 

The first moving pictures were made here on the 
Stanford ranch. Thousands of men have labored to 
bring their development to its present stage. Suppose 
it had been arbitrarily stopped anywhere along the 
way! 

Stand with me in imagination in a free clinic for 
crippled children and watch the surgeon. Toward 
him are wheeled little children mercifully asleep under 
anesthesia. By an incision of the knife he straightens 
an arm or a foot. The child is wheeled away to be 
cared for until he is able to face the world with anormal 
body. This mercy is applied religion and also applied 
science. Such treatment was undreamed of a century 
ago, and a century hence something better will have 
taken its place. Suppose the development of medi- 
cine had been made impossible! 

The first telescopes were hardly more powerful 
than the lenses in our opera glasses, yet they were 
the forerunners of all the telescopes of the world. 
Tonight as the earth turns into shadow, the shutters 
will be opened on the domes of the observatories, and 


the telescopes will continue their quest. They measure 
the stars, and map the heavens. Thirty-two thousand 
universes are now known to us. Soon the greatest 
telescope yet made will be placed in the observatory 
at Palomar. Its glass measures over seventeen feet in 
diameter. There is no doubt that it will take us far- 
ther into space than any of its predecessors. It is our 
most recent achievement, won by human skill and 
treasure. And yet we do not expect it to remain the 
finest instrument that ever will be made. Beyond it 
the years will bring something even more powerful. 
Already we are beginning to hear that the rays of 
light may be bent in some marvelous way so that 
without any telescopes as we now understand them, 
astronomers may penetrate interstellar space farther 
than even the Palomar glass will take them. Suppose 
that the science of astronomy had been stopped at 
any point in its development! 


Can the Quest Be Stopped? 


Often in past centuries progress was halted and 
broken. That the quest for knowledge should be 
ended anywhere, at any time, to us is unthinkable. 
But are we really so sure about its unobstructed con- 
tinuance? A few generations ago men fought for 
this principle of growth. Two generations ago men 
of science believed almost unquestioningly in its 
future. 

Louis Agassiz in 1873 started a summer school on 
the little island of Penikese in Buzzard’s Bay, and 
gathered around him some forty students. He began 
the first day with silent prayer. Whittier interprets 
his meaning. 

“We are searching through His laws, 
To the garment-hem of cause, 
Him, the endless, unbegun, 

The Unnamable, the One 

Light of all our light the Source, 
Life of life, and Force of force. 
(We are) trying with uncertain key 
Door by door of mystery.’’* 


How many doors of mystery science has opened 
for mankind since that distant day! 

David’ Starr Jordan was one of the students at 
the little school on Penikese. He was then twenty- 
three years old. Several of his comrades later won 
fame in fields of science. I question if any were as 
distinguished as was Dr. Jordan, scientist, educator, 
author, for twenty-five years our honored first Presi- 
dent; let us never forget that through years of crisis 
he made the plan work. Here at Stanford he labored 
mightily. 

On the front of our outer quadrangle stands 
Agassiz’ statue, facing the long vista down the road, 
and looking to the distant mountains across the Bay. 
I have no doubt it was put there by Dr. Jordan, a 
memorial to his great teacher for whom he felt the 
same reverent affection that many of usin the old days 
felt for him. 

He was only one generation removed from the 
great battle which he believed had won for mankind 
both the factual basis for science and its unbroken 
development. All his life he too fought this fight, 


*J. G. Whittier, The Prayer of Agassiz. 
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and with a singing faith. He and his contemporaries 
believed that the quest for truth would never end, 
that for man’s betterment men would always be 
“trying with uncertain key door by door of mystery.” 
In the quest the universities would be vitally and ab- 
solutely essential. This quest was the very reason for 
their existence. The search for truth would never be 
thwarted. Writing some thirty years ago in his study 
near the quadrangle he gave voice to this faith, and I 
beg you to note the assurance with which he speaks. 
“Each century,” he says, “will behold a great increase 
in precision in every branch of human knowledge, a 
great widening of human thought, a great improve- 
ment in human life, as enlightened purpose... . 
rises to be more and more the controlling factor in 
human action.’* Consider the sequence of his 
thought; as enlightened purpose controls human ac- 
tion, the walls of ignorance will be pushed back, the 
field of human thought widened, and human life 
bettered. 

We no longer hear this tone of confidence from 
the men of today. Stanford has no official motto, 
but in the early days of the university we had an in- 
formal motto, the words of Goethe** ‘The winds of 
freedom are blowing.” (Die Luft der Freiheit weht.) 
It appeared on our silver and on our stationery. Ido 
not find that motto in use when I return to Stanford. 
Perhaps it has been dropped because in these days 
we are not so certain as we were about the winds of 
freedom. Our doubt is justified. 

While we do not believe that the progress of 
science can ever be ended, we must recognize that it 
can be thwarted, and hindered, and the advance of 
man postponed by centuries. Our American univer- 
sities hold to the evolutionary process of growth, but 
we look out from our cloisters to certain countries 
and see, not this evolutionary progress, but in its place 
devolution, its very opposite. Evolution is the ascent 
of man by truth; devolution is his descent through 
ignorance, the lack of truth. 

“The tragedy of this situation,” says President 
Hutchinson, “is illustrated in Germany, where the 
universities had been noted for their freedom of 
thought and liberalism. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century ‘Fichte, Schelling, von Humboldt, 
Schleiermacher and others advanced the bold doctrine 
that a university exists primarily for the furtherance 
of knowledge, and that the state should not only 
guarantee their freedom from political interference, 
but assume responsibility for scientific progress’. . . 
The gymnasia and the university have surrendered, 
without a struggle, all that gave them validity. The 
universities have been centralized and made a mere 
branch of the national political system. ... The 
depths to which they have fallen can be expressed no 
better than in their own words: ‘We renounce inter- 
national science. We renounce the international re- 
public of learning. We renounce research for its own 
sake... .’”’ He continues, speaking of American 
education, ““The danger is that the state will either 
control or stifle the independent colleges and uni- 
versities. That the elimination of these institutions is 


, 


*David Starr Jordan, “Stability of Truth,” page 174. 
**Usually attributed to Goethe. 
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possible would be questioned by many. It may not be 
inevitable, but it is possible. ‘It can happen here.’ ’’* 
For the German Universities to become a mere branch 
of a political system means that truth, truth finding 
and truth teaching has given place to propaganda. 
The universities now teach the superiority of one race 
over all other races, and its destiny to rule the world. 
Strange, is it not, that Germany has reverted to the 
ancient doctrine of one race chosen of God? All races 
have held it in one form or another, but it had largely 
disappeared in the modern world. Even the Jews, 
supported by it through centuries of cruel persecu- 
tion, pay it lessening attention. And Germany puts 
it forth today in a new guise. This propaganda in 
the German Universities is the substitute for the 
greater precision in every branch of human knowledge, 
the widening field of thought, the betterment of human 
life, which Dr. Jordan told us would increase century 
by century. Let me touch on the effect of this new 
teaching in the German Universities. 

Here in our academic center of freedom we men- 
tion with deep respect the name of Rudolf Otto of 
Marburg University who died about two years ago. 
I asked a distinguished American professor who visited 
Otto not long before his death what killed him. The 
American answered with passion, ‘‘All that he stood 
for, all that he had done, had been pushed aside. His 
world was in ruin. He wanted to die because he 
couldn’t live any longer. He willed to die, and he 
died.”’ 

Where Truth Has Been Dethroned 


In this center of unhampered scholarship and 
teaching, let us remember with deepest sympathy our 
sister, the ancient University of Prague, established in 
1348. For almost six hundred years it has been a 
center of truth in eastern Europe, now dimmed and 
now burning more clearly, as tyranny and some 
measure of freedom have succeeded each other in 
the troubled and glorious little country of Bohemia. 
During the short twenty years of the life of the Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia, Prague University has been 
a blessed center of truth. Now it is a German Uni- 
versity. It can no longer be a center of truth. In- 
stead, it must become a mere branch of a national 
political system. It is destined not to teach widening 
truth for human betterment, but propaganda about a 
chosen race. Get the tragedy of it; get the horrible 
waste of it! 

Come with me to Italy. We are told that in the 
curricula of the Italian universities the study of mili- 
tary tactics is pushing aside the arts and sciences. 
This is not for the welfare of humanity. Nor is it for 
the widening of human thought and truth that ninety 
Italian university professors have recently been sum- 
marily dismissed. 

Let us look at China. The Japanese armies, 
not wholly by design but partly by the accidents of 
war, have destroyed eighty-seven schools of higher 
learning, colleges and universities. Their libraries 
have been destroyed, their equipment smashed, their 
walls dynamited, and now only heaps of rubbish strew 


*Abbreviated from Ralph Cooper Hutchinson, President of 
Washington and Jefferson College. The Atlantic Monthly, June 
1939. 


the ground where once these institutions stood. I 
have recently seen the bomb-pitted walls of Shanghai 
University. They are standing and are occupied by 
the Japanese, but not for instruction or for the benefit 
of their Chinese owners. If ever Japan conquers 
China, it is evident that she does not intend to further 
the teaching of truth to Chinese students, nor to widen 
the fields of thought for the benefit of the human race. 
Remember. that all these colleges and universities in 
China, and Italy, and Germany were vast achieve- 
ments. Once long ago they were dreams, and then 
lingering plans, and only through tremendous labor 
and treasure and sacrifice did they become realities. 
Remember that every one of them was as dear to their 
constituents as our beloved university is to us. Their 
walls held hallowed memories as do these cloisters. 
Once they were centers of truth, now they are gone, or 
are used for other purposes. 

He who gives a university blesses mankind. He 
who stunts or destroys a university sins against the 
whole human race, commits a crime against truth, and 
the spirit of truth is the spirit of God. 


Learning in the Philippines 

We have said that in the United States we believe 
in truth as the best method of bettering human life. 
Let us leave China behind us and cross the narrow sea 
to the Philippines. Before 1898, under the Spanish 
rule, there was only one university in the whole archi- 
pelago, and that was of inferior grade. Now, after 
the years of American protection, there are in Manila 
alone eight universities of good grade, with an enroll- 
ment of fifty thousand students. This is the largest 
student population in the world for a city the size of 
Manila. Nor does the list stop with the Capital. 
There are colleges of good repute in the provinces. 
We Americans have helped, we have given protection, 
guidance, and freedom; but the people of the Philip- 
pines have done these things for themselves, a great 
people questing for truth. ‘Truth is the mother of 
freedom and the companion of peace.’’* 

No other country opens the doors of its colleges 
and universities as freely as we open ours. If any man 
has the stamina, the needed intelligence, and the will, 
he can go as far as he desires in the fields of learning, 
as many Stanford men and women can testify. This 
is the supreme illustration of our American faith in 
truth as a means to an end. 

I glory in our American students. In my varied 
work I have visited many of the sixteen hundred and 
thirty-eight colleges and universities. I have spoken in 
them and met the students. There are no finer-men 
and women in the world. They are sturdy of body 
and mind, they are questing, they want the naked 
truth, they are high-minded. They have clear vision 
and they will give a good account of themselves. 

But I criticize them for one neglect. Students 
everywhere, and members of the faculty as well, take 
for granted the great blessings of freedom and truth 
which our universities give us. I would have every 
one of you wake up standing. Get the mighty mean- 
ing of Stanford and the other universities. They did 


*William B. Munro, Phi Beta Kappa address, Stanford, 
June 17, 1939. 


not just happen! They were bought for us with a 
great price. They at once express and perpetuate our 
highest civilization. Without them our intellectual 
realms would become deserts. President Hutchinson 
in telling us that the German Universities “have aban- 
doned without effort all that gave them validity,” says, 
“Tt can happen here.” I doubt it. But this is a day 
of alarms and perils, and we would do well to protect 
our colleges and universities in every way we can. 
Their greatest safeguard is a full understanding and 
deep appreciation of what they are and all they stand 
for. Your conviction of the supreme worth of Stan- 
ford is her best guarantee for the future. 

You of the graduating class know what is in my 
heart to say to you even before I say it. Cherish the 
truth, and every center of truth. Gird yourselves 
with truth. Live in truth and let your lives reflect 
it. Don’t be content with shibboleths and shams. 
Be content only with the truth. You have received 
freely, don’t give grudgingly. As you have walked 
our cloisters you have dreamed many a day dream. 
Remember your dreams. Keep on dreaming all your 
lives. If you live to be a century old, don’t stop 
dreaming. If ever you cease your dreaming some- 


_ thing will be wrong with you. God bless your dreams, 


may they be fair, and may they include the welfare 
of many others besides yourselves. But don’t live 
always in the dreams of life. Make some of your 
dreams into plans, and some of your plans into realities 
for the good of all. Root these plans in truth. 

I remind you once more of the vast travail of the 
ages that has gone into the colleges and universities 
which have bestowed so much upon us. Long ago in 
the dark centuries here and there a teacher would 
gather a few students around him. How they longed 
for freedom and for equipment. Yet hampered as 
they were they hewed out little paths through the 
jungles of superstition and ignorance, and _ these 
merging paths have at last become the broad roadways 
of knowledge which we have trodden. Be grateful 
for them. Many righteous men, many kings and 
prophets, yearned with all their hearts to see and hear 
the things which we have seen and heard, and never 
heard nor saw them. Yet their unfulfilled desires 
for freedom and knowledge they passed on to their 
successors, and at long last their successors have given 
them to us. Remember the travail of the ages. 
Blessed are the eyes that see the things that we 
see! 

God bless you every one. May your best dreams 
come true. I know that you will all want to join with 
me in the prayer which we reverently offer. May the 
Lord God Almighty bless Stanford University. Amen. 


Antithesis 
Una W. Harsen 


Such wealth of beauty in the world, 
Such poverty of joy! 

What bitter blight exists 

Which must the good destroy? 
What hidden canker breeds 

This inequality? 

Does man’s unholy greed 

Create his deepest need? 


An English Visitor Assesses 
Our Country and Our Liberalism 


An Independence Day radio address over WI XAL 
by the minister of the Hampstead (London) Unitarian 
church who recently exchanged pulpits with Rev. Dan H. 
Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 


MY WIFE AND [J arrived in Boston, Massachusetts, 
on April 23. I have had charge of a Unitarian church 
—known locally as the First Church in Chestnut Hill 
—and I have had the privilege of preaching and speak- 
ing in many neighboring localities. Today is Inde- 
pendence Day. The country is on holiday, and fire- 
crackers are banging jubilantly everywhere in memory 
of the successful revolt of the colonists against King 
George III. It is a privilege for an Englishman to be 
allowed to broadcast on such a day. 

It has been a memorable experience for us to be 
welcome guests in this great country—so vast, I am 
told, that even the state of Texas alone is larger than 
Germany. The Northern Farmer, in one of Tenny- 
son’s poems, says that “‘the poor in a loomp is bad.” 
That is one of those sweeping generalizations which are 
always inaccurate and unjust. And it is equally foolish 
for the casual visitor to attempt to sum up the charac- 
teristics of the American people in a few comprehen- 
sive phrases. My first visit to this country was in 
1907. On the boat were families of emigrants from 
many European countries, all pouring into this huge 
melting pot of many races. There was no rigid quota 
in those days. They were coming to a country which 
seemed to be so big that she could easily absorb and 
digest them. So for generations numbers of people 
sought a home in America because they were unhappy 
in their own country, or because the land seemed to 
possess untapped resources, and unplumbed possi- 
bilities. Hence the nation is made up today of many 
races—folk of different temperaments, different tradi- 
tions, different ethical ideals, and different religious 
customs. How foolish, therefore, to generalize about 
the American nation! And yet, in spite of all these 
differences, there are certain broad characteristics 
which bind Americans together. Owing to the in- 
fluence of the subtle, all-pervasive power which we 
call ‘‘public opinion,” and especially owing to the high 
ideals of personal behavior and social obligation set 
forth 150 years ago in the Constitution of the United 
States of America and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, there is an intense belief in the necessity of 
civil and religious liberty—a belief closely akin to the 
temper of the British people so finely pictured by 
Emerson in his “English Traits.’’ In spite of sporadic 
doubts and challenges here and there the American 
folk hold strongly to their traditional belief in a free 
press, free speech, a free church, and their inherited 
right to elect or dissolve a government by the free 
franchise of the common people. 

It has been very interesting for a visitor to listen 
to speeches on the radio; to read press reports and 
comments; to engage in conversations, and then to try 
to draw conclusions. I find that thoughtful Americans 
are greatly troubled by the challenge to democratic 
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Charles M. Wright 


ideals—a challenge which has now become almost 
world-wide. They are trying to think out more 
clearly the meaning of the word “democracy.” 

If the mind of the democrat is in a muddle, if he 
has never seriously attempted to think out the personal 
and social obligations which are the very life-blood of 
democracy—then democracy will soon be in great 
danger. It is being realized anew that a democratic 
form of government depends, at long last, upon the 
character of the people who support it—and is there- 
fore the most difficult form of government to practice 
and to maintain. 

In her book entitled ‘‘This England,” an American 
writer, Mary Ellen Chase, says that Americans get 
tired of hearing themselves described as the most 
hospitable nation on earth. Yet I should feel churlish 
if I did not say how warm-hearted and considerate we 
have found the people with whom we have come into 
contact. Homes have been thrown open to us; cars 
placed at our disposal; and we have been enabled to 
see something of the beauty of New England. Noman 
who has read anything about the early days of the 
colonists can help feeling a thrill as he sees around him 
reminders and memorials of the settlers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries: Old timbered churches 
painted white, austere in their simplicity, surrounded 
by trees and encircled by grassy turf. Concord, the 
Wayside Inn, the Alcott house—how the imagination 
kindles to the thought of those who helped to fill New 
England, and indeed the world, with “thought and 
vision, song and story.” 

My main interest has been in the Unitarian 
churches, their present condition, and their future. 
They have played—especially in Massachusetts—an 
important part in shaping the character of many a New 
Englander so that he became one of those who “feed 
the high tradition of the world.” They have stood, 
and still stand, for civil and religious liberty—and for 
civil and religious responsibility. Sometimes it is woe- 


fully said that churches are dying, slowly dwindling 


into insignificance, and becoming the relics of a by- 
gone day. (Even Emerson in his famous Divinity 
School Address a hundred years ago was pessimistic 
about the churches.) But predictions of doom are 
often falsified by subsequent and unexpected changes 
of fortune. 

It might be well for all pessimists in every walk of 
life to take to heart the implications of the following 
story: In a village in Scotland an astronomer, during 
his delivery of a lecture on the stars—their amazing 
dimensions and distances—declared in solemn tones, 
and he kept repeating his statement, that in 700 million 
years the world would come to an end. 700 millions 
years. At the end of the lecture a farmer rose and said 
anxiously: “Hoo mony years did ye say it wad be be- 
fore the warrld was cauld and deid?” ‘700 million 
years.” The farmer sat down with a sigh of relief. 
“Thank God,’ he said, mopping his brow. “Ah 
thocht ye said seven million.” 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


| The New York 
| Summer Services 
: To the Editor: 


I have very belatedly seen Charles T. 


 Greene’s letter in your August 3-10 issue, 


sharply criticizing the conduct of the New 
York Summer Services. I am far from 
home, with no memoranda at hand, but 


_ I must do what I can, in fairness to others 
concerned, to reply to this letter, which, 


unwittingly I am sure, is as unkind as it 
is inaccurate. 
Mr. Greene states that he welcomed the 


_ announcement of services of “Liberal Reli- 


gion for the World of Tomorrow” with 
“lively and joyful anticipation.” He 
thought it splendid that “Unitarian bodies 
had decided to conduct a true mission of 
liberal religion.’”” But now he complains 
that the announcement has not been lived 
up to. ‘‘Where,’’ he asks, “‘has liberal reli- 
gion been discussed by Unitarians?” Let 
the record give answer to this question! 
The New York services, under the joint 
auspices of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the Community Church, were 
opened on June 18 by a “Unitarian Sun- 
day,’’ at which the services were conducted 
by Dr. Minot Simons, of All Souls’, the 
sermon delivered by President. Frederick 
May Eliot, and the platform graced by an 
assembly of a dozen or more Unitarian 
clergymen. Later services in the series 
had, or will have, as preachers Mr. Bragg, 
of St. Paul, Mr. Williams, of Rochester, 
Mr. Cole, of Toledo, and Dr. Simons, of 
New York. These are all Unitarians, and 
rank among the ablest preachers of the 
liberal faith in America. One other service, 
scheduled as “Laymen’s Sunday,” had as 
speaker Dr. Morgan, of Antioch, one of 
the outstanding liberal leaders of our time; 
and still another service was devoted to 
‘World Faiths,” in celebration of that 
ideal of universal religion which has al- 
ways been implicit in the Unitarian gospel. 
Five Sundays in the series were gener- 
ously assigned to me as minister of the 
Community Church, and I carefully 
planned special sermons in exposition of 
“Tiberal Religion for the World of To- 
morrow.” Then came my operation, my 
unexpectedly slow recovery, and the result- 
ing cancellation of all my dates! At dread- 
fully short notice, right in the middle of 
the summer vacation period, the New 
York committee was charged with the 
task of finding preachers to take my place. 
Partly at my suggestion, far more through 
the resourcefulness and hard labor of the 
committee’s executive, Dale DeWitt, the 
following were secured, and duly appeared: 
Dr. Birkhead, recently Unitarian minister 
in Kansas City, Bishop McConnell, one 
of the greatest exponents of liberal re- 
ligion in this country, Mr. Streit, of “Union 
Now” fame, Norman Thomas, as much a 


religious prophet as a political leader, and 
Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, who delivered 
the Ware Lecture at the Unitarian meet- 
ings in Boston last May. Ifa better pro- 
gram than this, for the purpose in hand, 
could have been arranged under the cir- 
cumstances, or under any circumstances, 
perhaps Mr. Greene will tell us how. 

The American Unitarian Association and 
the Community Church arranged the pro- 
gram of New York services with mutual 
happiness and satisfaction. The man most 
largely responsible for results, as I am 
sure Dr. Eliot would agree with me, is 
Dale DeWitt, who planned and worked 
with tireless energy. In the hour of sudden 
emergency, he kept a firm hand, a cool 
head, and a compassionate heart, and held 
the ship straight to the course when she 
might have drifted so easily upon the 
rocks. Mr. DeWitt deserves praise, not 
blame. 

John Haynes Holmes. 

Kennebunk Beach, Maine. 


Poetry in the Parks ? 


To the Editor: 

Your article on the new English practice 
of offering ‘“‘Poetry in the Pubs’”’ moves me 
to make a suggestion for Unitarian con- 
sideration: Why not initiate ‘Poetry in the 
Parks” on Sunday afternoons? 

On a recent visit to the Common, I 
heard a. speaker for the Federation of 
Churches, with a shifting crowd around 
him. On the other side of the entrance 
gate, a controversial man was holding a 
somewhat larger crowd while he talked on 
Capital and Labor. 

A short distance away, two smaller 
crowds were holding informal discussions. 
An Irishman and a Jew each claimed that 
his own racial group furnished the largest 
quota for America in the World War. A 
man whose enunciation could scarcely be 
understood boasted that he was born on 
American soil. A discourteous listener was 
gently rebuked by a lady standing near. 

I wished for some common interest to 
help these people enjoy the human com- 
panionship they undoubtedly desired on 
coming together. When I read your article, 
it cocurred to me that poetry might provide 
that common interest. Even if the lis- 
teners stopped but a minute, they might 
carry away some fine line or phrase that 
would broaden their understanding, and 
sweeten their lives. 

It is my belief that members of the Lay- 
men’s League and of the Young People’s 
groups would welcome opportunities for 
such practical services, as selecting, prac- 
ticing, and reading suitable poems in the 
parks on Sundays. They could arrange 
not to conflict with the Federation’s 
speakers. After trying out the plan on the 
Common, it might be extended to Franklin 


Square, to the Prado in the Italian section 
back of the Old North Church, and per- 
haps many other parks. 

Music has already proved its popularity 
and value for the masses. To some per- 
sons, poetry is as much a treat as music is, 
and the more it is enjoyed the greater the 
capacity for enjoying it. I think the 
Unitarians could utilize this field, with 
practically no expense, to uplift untold 
lives. 

Myra Hale. 

Boston, Mass. 


Refugees 
Are an Asset 


To the Editor: 

A letter to one of my Australian Alliance 
friends in behalf of some Jewish refugees 
bound for that country has brought the 
following interesting statement that I 
should like to pass on in view of the great 
amount of insidious propaganda for race- 
prejudice that seems to be in the air. 

“One of my uncles is a director (in one 
of the large Australian cities) of that 
branch of a big international firm of 
Jewish importers, very fine people, so 
it is most natural that they have been 
besieged with refugee folks from Austria, 
Germany, and Czechoslovakia, not asking 
charity but for advice as to where and how 
to set about establishing themselves. He 
has been most interested in them, considers 
that Australia is lucky to have an influx 
of such people, and has been amazed at 
the vigor and clear-headedness with which 
many of them have set to work, some of 
them setting up industries new to Australia 
on very slender capital.” 

Susan W. FitzGerald, 
Chairman Committee on 
International Work of 
the General Alliance. 


Honorifics Versus 
Plain Labels 


To the Editor: 

The complaint of Rev. John C. Petrie in 
the last Register reminds me that some 
years ago Rev. James Freeman Clarke 
made an address at the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union and was introduced 
by the president, William H. Baldwin. 
Mr. Baldwin took occasion to give Mr. 
Clarke all the titles that he had acquired, 
and there were several, and made some 
complimentary remarks about him, to that 
gentleman’s quite evident embarrassment. 
And he said to the audience, “‘I have often 
told Mr. Baldwin that Reverend is not a 
part of my name.’ Coming from the 
quiet and restrained dignity of Mr. Clarke, 
it was a rebuke, and I have often wished 
that some of our ministers, who desire to 
be called Doctor, had more of the modesty 
of James Freeman Clarke, who was one 
of the most scholarly and best beloved 
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man of his time. Alas, how few there are 
left who remember him! 
John H. Edwards. 
Belmont, Mass. 


Why Free Speech is 
Banned in War Time 


To the Editor: 

There is a certain condescension in 
Lewis A. Dexter’s correction of Dr. Cornish 
which is slightly amusing and mildly irri- 
tating, as it seems to me. Dr. Cornish, 
duly chastened, may agree with his Mentor 
that “‘of course’’ in time of war there must 
be “restrictions on speech, etc.” Dr. 
Cornish—like almost everybody else of any 
importance—supported our government’s 
war action in 1917-18, and, as far as I 
know, has never expressed regret therefor 
nor given anybody reason to doubt that 
he would do the like again in case our 
country should again engage in collective 
homicide for some noble end, such as to 
make the w. s.f.d. But I am opposed to 


collective homicide on whatever ground of - 


alleged justification, in whatever circum- 
stances. And “of course,’”’ in this connec- 
tion, has no weight with me. 

Twice Mr. Dexter, in maintaining the 
necessity of limiting freedom of utterance 
in war-time and even in the prospect of 
war, invokes ‘“‘common sense.” This 
seems almost a thrust at me personally, 
although I am sure that he did not think 
of me at all. For it happens that, as a 
pacifist, common sense has been my spe- 
cialty. I have stoutly contended that to 
end war it is only necessary to use common 
sense. And a modicum thereof will suffice. 
It is not at all requisite that men should 
become better morally in order to abjure 
war, but only that they should be emanci- 
pated from the false theories in which we 
have all been indoctrinated, and should ask, 
as reasonable human beings, what good 
can possibly come from the wholesale 
slaughter of fellowmen. War cannot stand 
the application of the common sense of the 
common man, for intrinsically war is pal- 
pably, inescapably, abysmally irrational. 
Insanity is the right word for it. 

Here is a test, for Americans, of deliver- 
ance from the miseducation we all have 
suffered, to wit: Do you see clearly that 
both our War between the States and our 
Revolutionary War were blunders and dis- 
asters, their results showing a heavy bal- 
ance on the side of evil? If you do, then 
in all probability you are free from the 
deadly delusion that collective homicide 
ever was or ever can be a sensible pro- 
cedure, 

The only reason why, in time of war, 
it is ‘necessary’ to destroy freedom of 
speech is that war can not be defended 
at the bar of common sense—not to say 
common decency, and not even to think 
of Christianity. It is only unsound poli- 
cies and false doctrines that need protec- 
tion from discussion. “Let Truth and 
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Falsehood grapple: who ever knew Truth 
put to the worse in a free and open en- 
counter?” (Milton.) “If men abandon 
the right of free discussion; if, awed by 
threats, they suppress their convictions; 
if rulers succeed in silencing every voice 
but that which approves them; if nothing 
reaches the people but what would lend 
support to men in power—farewell to 
liberty. The form of a free government 
may remain, but the life, the soul, the sub- 
stance, is fled.” (Channing.) 

Free speech—here meant to cover the 
press and the radio—is not for the sake of 
giving every one who wants to express his 
views the satisfaction of doing it, a safety- 
valve in the case of explosive personalities 
whose excess of steam might be socially 
dangerous if pent up. Free speech matters, 
and matters enormously, because it is the 
indispensable means to the end that wise 
policies shall be adopted. No one has a 
right to feel sure of the wisdom of a policy 
who is unwilling to listen to the worst that 
can be said against it. The more serious 
the situation, the more important the 
issue, the greater the need that discussion 
of it shall be unhampered. And what 
issue is more serious than the question of 
war? “Of course,’ to my thinking, does 
not go far to establish the wisdom of 
restricting freedom just when freedom is 
most needed. 

Specifically, it would be exceedingly 
profitable for Rumanians, Japanese and 
Germans to listen to such broadcasts as 
Dr. Cornish mentioned. The world has 
become a neighborhood. World public 
opinion can be informed and molded 
through the miracle of short-wave trans- 
mission. Peoples under various govern- 
ments may and should be told what other 
peoples think of them and of their govern- 
ments. World public opinion is mighty, 
and in the future it will be well nigh al- 
mighty. But only free speech on a world 
scale can insure its soundness. 

To tell the truth frankly even if with 
unavoidable indignation, as Dr. Cornish 
is doing, will in the long run “make for 
International Good Will” more success- 
fully than the silence, evasion or pretense 
which governmental censorship may im- 
pose but which can only misrepresent and 
mislead. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


Young Campers 
at Sandwich 


Over one hundred teen-age boy and girl 
campers, together with the usual congrega- 
tion, filled the auditorium and overflowed 
into the gallery of the Federated Church at 
Sandwich, Mass., on Cape Cod, at the fifth 
annual campers’ service on July 80. 

The preacher at the service was Rev. 
William H. Gysan, Unitarian-Universalist 
minister-at-large to students in Greater 


Boston, himself a camper of many years” 
experience in all parts of the United States. 
Mr. Gysan spoke to the youthful audience 
on “Seven Life-Saving Incidents in the 
Week’s News.”’ He made special reference 
to the factors which entered into the re- 
markable survival of the lost boy scout, 
Donn Fendler, after nine days of wander- 
ing in the Maine woods, stressing the 
boy’s use of his knowledge of scouting, his 
courage gained from “lots of prayer,” and 
his reminding himself that his father 
wouldn’t want him to be a quitter. The 
pastor of the church, Rev. John M. 
Trout, extended greetings to all present. 
Louis D. Cook, religious director of Camp 
Clark, led the responsive reading, and 
John M. Malcolm, in charge of religious 
activities at Camp Burgess, read the morn- 
ing lesson. Robert Bailey, also of Camp 
Burgess, gave a trumpet solo. 

This annual campers’ service is made 
possible by the co-operation of Mr. Trout 
and the camp directors. 

W. H.G. 


Connecticut 


Valley Week 


Forty-eight campers from cities and 
towns in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, and 
Rhode Island attended the Connecticut 
Valley Young People’s Week Conference 
at Rowe, Mass., from July 1 to July 9. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
week was a volunteer choir of fourteen 
excellent voices. 

The other high lights were the quality 
and excellence of the conferences led by 
Mrs. Lillian Haywood of Salem, Mass., 
and Rev. John Brigham of Castine, 
Maine. Mrs. Haywood gave instruction 
and training in the art of puppet-making 
and puppet exhibition. Under her direc- 
tion the campers dramatized the story of 
Ruth and Naomi, made and clothed the 
puppets, and manipulated them in the 
presentation of the drama. 

Mr. Brigham ably and understandingly 
presented the problems of youth in rela- 
tion to the demands and pressure of our 
chaotic present-day requirements. Keen 
interest was manifested by the campers 
in their questions and discussion centering 
upon the talks given by Mr. Brigham. 

Unselfish devotion in looking after the 
health of the camp was given by Miss 
Mabel Harrington, R. N. 

The Misses Alice Valentine and Doris 
Smith assisted by Robert Wish and 
Edward Cotton did yeoman service in the 
preparation of food. 

In the capable and willing corps of 
helpers were Helen Destemp, Doris 
DeLine, Frances Wish, Fatika Allen, 
Emily Schoenfuss and Paul Vogel. 

The camp was under the direction and 
management of Rev. and Mrs. Arthur 
Schoenfeldt, Kennebunk, Maine. 

Ava 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


"Pigmies in the Earth” 
But Destructive 
Nevertheless 


Europe on the Eve, by Frederick L. 
Schuman. Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 


One of the great difficulties faced by a 
high school student is Shakespeare. Mur- 
der mounts on murder—heroes and vil- 
lains go together to their gory end. To 
the innocent and delicate mind of protected 
youth it seems as though the great drama- 
tist had defied reality. Life is not like that. 
The human heart is not so cold and cal- 
culating—so full of sin, so productive of 
evil. Thus it is that only later on, when 
we have had a wider range of experience, 
can we appreciate the heights and depths of 
human nature exposed to us in the dramas 
of the great playwright. 

To persons politically immature, the 
drama of the “crises of diplomacy’? from 
1933-1939, as unfolded for us by Professor 
Frederick L. Schuman, will seem like a 
distortion of reality. It will appear as a 
dark and dreary recital of murder and in- 
trigue—the massacre of principles—the 
suicide of ideals—the annihilation of hope. 
Yet maturity can take it and appreciate 
it even as one grows to an understanding of 
Shakespeare. The analysis of diplomacy 
made by the author will find many for 
whom it will be teo cold, too stark. Others 
will find it too true and turn away in fear 
of the consequences of that truth. Yet it 
enabled the author to tell us months before 
Munich almost exactly what did happen. 
We cannot afford to cast this point of view 
aside, for it has met one of the most exact- 
ing tests which men apply to formulas. 

Among the theologically liberal it has 
not been easy to comprehend what Karl 
Barth has been saying. This book is an 
intimate day to day account of the factual 
data with which the mind of the Swiss 
theologian has been faced and on the basis 
of which the ‘‘theology of crisis’’ has been 
necessarily built. We owe it to the God of 
Truth to meet the contemporary scene in 
the spirit of the author when he states in 
his preface, “‘I have no love for darkness. 

. .. But the opiates of ignorant opti- 
mism have no proper place among possible 
remedies for the sickness of a disordered 
civilization. Freedom can be served only 
by truth. It has no justification save as it 
makes possible the discovery of truth. . .” 

For churchmen, for the Christian, the 
steadily recurring theme of moral and in- 
tellectual depravity and degeneracy is of 
profound import. The increasing number 
of those placed in high positions—the 
leaders of the nations, the rulers of the 
people—move with fatal steps until they 
are described as “hollow men.”’ From the 
days of ‘‘wooden ships and iron men,” the 


crises of post war Europe have cast up on 
the stage of world drama “‘iron ships and 
wooden men.” Thus the iron and steel 
of today menaces the people at just the 
time when by a paradox of history charac- 
ter and integrity are least available in the 
ranks of those who lead. This is a dilemma 
which we must understand if we are to 
avert a catastrophe—if there is yet time. 
Dr. Schuman throws sharp and piercing 
beams of light upon this problem. The 
motivations, the evasions, the deceits, 
of Chamberlain, Bonnet, Runciman, Blum, 
Hoare, Simon, Halifax, are all here and 
they speak for us—and act in our names. 


Something New in History 


If the anti-climax is the present situation 
in Europe which was described by a leading 
actor as ‘‘peace with honor,” then the 
climax was Munich with the ultimatum 
which was presented to Benes for the sur- 
render of the Czech bastion to Hitler by 
England and France. It is described by 
the author as “completely without prece- 
dent in the annals of diplomacy. Never 
before in the history of the Western State 
system has a Great Power in alliance with 
a small Power, upon whose integrity and 
independence the security and prestige of 
Great Britain rested, collaborated with 
another Great Power (in virtual alliance 
with itself) to present to its smaller ally 
demands for its own suicide at the behest 
of a third Great Power, at once the po- 
tential enemy of all three.” 

This act which helped “‘make the world 
safe for hypocrisy’? was not necessary for 
the peace of the world, as Chamberlain and 
his inner Cabinet tried to claim. The war 
scare—the sending away of children to the 
country, the digging of trenches in the 
parks, the air-raid precautions, the trips 
to the continent in the company of an um- 
brella, were all part of a deliberate attempt 
to assist Hitler in obtaining the break-up 
of Czechoslovakia and pointing his ag- 
gressive nose in the direction of the East 
rather than the West. Even Hitler’s art 
of “employing feigned insanity as an instru- 
ment of national policy’’ was part of the 
technique used for the swinging of public 
opinion in France and England and even 
in America to the view that Nazism should 
not be opposed in the devouring of de- 
mocracy. What the ‘‘wooden men” of 
England did not want to do was to oppose 
Hitler as they did not want to oppose Mus- 
solini, because such opposition would de- 
feat them and in the place of Nazism and 
Fascism would arise a socialist society. 
They chose, in other words, what was for 
them the lesser of two evils. They pre- 
ferred Hitler to what would come in place 
of Hitler. 

Without question the non-Fascist powers 
had sufficient means to make it impossible 
for Germany to succeed in a military ven- 
ture against them. A confidential report 


released by our War Department at the 
close of 1938 gave the combined air fleet 
ratio of England, France, Czechoslovakia 
and Russia over Germany as four to one. 
The raw materials in the possession of the 
same combine were overwhelmingly su- 
perior to those of the Nazi bloc. The armies 
outnumbered them and were better pre- 
pared. General Gemelin, Chief of the 
French military staff, said that his army 
could go through the German Siegfried line 
in four days as if it were “marmalade.” 

The fact of the matter is that Chamber- 
lain planned to break up Czechoslovakia 
months before Munich. His problem was 
how to do it and when. In every one of the 
qualifications attached to the agreement— 
boundaries, plebiscites, protection of mi- 
norities—conditions of the Nazi grab 
which softened the blow for you and me 
and for millions of Englishmen and French- 
men—we have a false promise—false be- 
cause Chamberlain never tried to have 
them lived up to. 

The steps leading to this, the motiva- 
tions, the purposes, are all described in 
this work, relentlessly related—moving as 
they did to the goal. Now that it has 
been achieved, we have of course the op- 
posite of what the ‘‘hollow men” stated 
that they wanted. Instead of “peace with 
honor”? we are hovering on the brink of 
war with dishonor. The policeman who 
was bribed by the “appeasers’’ to do the 
work of crushing the democratic people of 
Central Europe and keeping the world safe 
for right thinking British rulers, French 
industrialists and American bankers, has 
become so cocky with the small change of 
Austria, Spain and Czechoslovakia that 
he now wants Poland and other places to 
the west. At least his partner does. Those 
who bribed Hitler are now worried for fear 
he will turn on them—the goose which lays 
the golden egg. 

When Munich occurred Gandhi said, 
“Europe has sold herself for seven days of 
earthly existence.’”’ But she has not done 
even that. No clearer proof could be had 
than the recent appropriation of $3,500,- 
000,000 for England’s 1939 defenses, 82 
percent more than last year, the mobiliza- 
tion of England’s greatest ‘“‘peace’’ time 
army for August, 750,000, the concentra- 
tion of the fleet, the constant army of Po- 
land, 1,500,000 watching on the border. 
These signs of the coming red harvest are 
not the real tragedy, however. Force 
must, in this kind of world, be met with 
force. That much is inevitable. But our 
powers lie in the choice of what kind of 
force and what time it shall be employed. 
As Niebuhr puts it, our sin consists of 
thinking we are God and can use God’s 
device of perfect non-resistance to evil. 
The fruits of this sin consist of rewarding 
force by not resisting and hence to create 
more force in the world. But we are not 
God but men, and men use force, and, like 
men, we must meet them with force. 


Donald G. Lothrop. 
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Alliance Week at Star Island 


How different the Isles of Shoals looked 
July 22, 1939, as compared to the dismal 
aspect they presented a yearago. Thesun 
was shining so brightly, and the good old 
Sightseer was outdoing itself in transport- 
ing 220 Alliance women to Star Island for 
the annual General Alliance week. 

This year the committee, headed by 
Mrs. Russell B. Tower of Cohasset, 
planned the week in the form of a “summer 
cruise,” and all the events and places 
were referred to in ‘‘cruise language,’ 
much to the enjoyment of the Alliance 
“passengers.” 

Saturday evening Edna M. Harrington, 
contralto, Howard Harrington, tenor, and 
Florence Holland, pianist, gave a concert 
in the ‘‘main saloon.” 

Rev. Dana M. Greeley conducted the 
symbolic communion service Sunday morn- 
ing in the chapel and later preached the 
morning sermon on ‘“‘The Church of the 
Free Spirit.” Mr. Greeley enumerated 
five characteristics of the church of the 
free spirit. Firstly, it is a church before 
which all authority stands or falls on the 
sole basis of its own inherent worth. 
Secondly, this church puts confidence in 
the gifts of intellect and reason, which 
come from God as much as the gifts of 
faith and grace. Thirdly, this church em- 
phasizes the spirit of democracy, believing 
that the rule of the majority is the surest 
path to progress. Fourthly, this church 
believes in the application of its own 
ideals; and lastly, this church is charac- 
terized by an emphasis upon the poetry 
of life. 

In the afternoon, the new and old 
Shoalers came together on the lawn o1 the 
Oceanic Hotel to participate in the Friend- 
ship Circle. The new Shoalers were led by 
Mrs. Margaret Vinton of Los Angeles, 
Calif., and the old Shoalers by Mrs. Carol 
Hartwell of Waltham. Within the circle, 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise of Arlington, presi- 
dent of the General Alliance, led the cere- 
mony. Her remarks were climaxed by the 
reading of a poem written by Jean Taylor 
of Westwood and dedicated to Uncle 
Oscar, whose passing last winter was 
mourned by all who had at one time or 
another visited the Shoals. The poem 
follows: 


Uncle Oscar 
I felt a sudden pang for days gone by, 
When first I heard his aging life was done; 
It seemed the loss might dim the island sun, 
Whose dazzling splendor streams down 
from the sky 
To cap with diamonds sparkling waves 
that try 
To dash still higher in their careless fun. 
Gone is the past, a dull life is begun, 
In dark’ning gloom the somber rocks will 
lie. 
But wait! His spirit cannot leave its home 
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Natalie B. Ackroyd 


Upon this holy isle, where still it lives 

Become for aye the Spirit of the Shoals, 

Ingrained in solid rock and shifting foam; 

While from its never-dying love it gives 

New faith and courage to our stagnant 
souls. 


In the evening, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge 
of Dedham gave an informative illustrated 
lecture in Elliott Hall on the Isles of 
Shoals. 

By Monday the Alliance cruise was well 
under way. In the morning its first port 
of call was the little chapel on the hill 
where Rev. Dana M. Greeley spoke on 
“Our Faith in God.” 

The lecturer for the week was Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington of Cambridge, Mass. 
Entitling his series of lectures ‘Journeys 
Toward an Understanding of the Bible,” 
Mr. Pennington discussed on Monday 
morning “The Background of the Bible.” 
He declared that the Bible is one of the 
timeless books of civilization, and his ap- 
proach to it was in three different ways. 
He compared Palestine in size to the state 
of Vermont and spoke interestingly of the 
climatic variances between Jerusalem and 
the Dead Sea. 


The President’s Conference 


Also in the morning, Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise conducted the President’s Confer- 
ence in Elliott Hall. Speaking enthusias- 
tically Mrs. Wise stressed the need of 
organized women power in the church, 
citing three obligations of Alliance women. 
Firstly, loyalty within the home church, 
cooperating with other church organiza- 
tions and attending church regularly. 
Secondly, loyalty to the denomination as 
a whole, taking into account The Christian 
Register and the church pledge to help not 
only the church, but the American Uni- 
tarian Association as well. Thirdly, Mrs. 
Wise emphasized loyalty to the General 
Alliance in all of its various departments. 

Mrs. Norbert F. Capek, wife of the 
Unitarian minister in Prague, captivated 
her audience in the evening by her talk on 
“The Art and Music of Czechoslovakia.” 

Mr. Greeley continued his chapel talks 
on Tuesday morning. He said we have 
lost faith in ourselves in spite of our in- 
creased knowledge. The very word ‘‘man’’ 
should denote something greater then the 
pyramids of Egypt. 

Mr. Pennington took as his subject ‘“‘The 
Hebrew Prophets.” He compared Pales- 
tine and Czechoslovakia in that both have 
been oppressed by stronger nations and 
by many invasions. 

The morning conference was conducted 
by the Religious Education Committee, 
with Mrs. Elbridge F. Stoneham as the 
leader and Miss Frances W. Wood as the 
speaker. Miss Wood took as her subject 
“Parents as Teachers of Religion,” and 
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during the course of her talk she brought 
out the fact that 84 percent of a child’s |” 
time is spent in the home, fifteen percent 
in the day school, and 1 percent in the 
church school. These figures show clearly 
that religious education should be a very 
definite phase of home life. 

In the evening the Alliance ship jour- 
neyed into the land of Dickens. Mr. 
Edward F. Payne, president of the Boston 
Branch of the Dickens Fellowship, made 
lightning-quick drawings of Dickens char- 
acters, punctuating them with excerpts 
from the novels. 

Wednesday morning fround the cruise 
passengers again in the chapel, where Mr. 
Greeley used the Sermon on the Mount as 
the background for his talk. 

Mr. Pennington’s third lecture covered 
“The Religious History of a People.” 

Mrs. Richard Y. Fitzgerald, chairman 
of the International Committee, conducted 
the morning conference. 

The Alliance ship sailed to Mexico in 
the evening, with Mrs. Emily H. Bush of 
Brookline, who lectured on “Through the 
Land of the Aztecs.”’ 

At Mr. Greeley’s Thursday morning 
talk the little chapel continued to over- 
flow its audience on to the rocks there- 
abouts. His talk, as on previous mornings, 
continued to be a source of great religious 
inspiration to those privileged to hear him. 

“Jesus of Nazareth’ was the subject 
chosen by Mr. Pennington for his morn- 
ing’s lecture. He said it would be an 
interesting thing for each one to set down 
on paper just what he or she thinks of 
Jesus. It would be a good moral discipline. 

Following Mr. Pennington’s lecture, 
Miss Ruth Twiss of Newton Centre, chair- 
man of the Evening Alliance Committee, 
and Mrs. J. Roland Ackroyd, a member 
of the committee, presented an extempo- 
raneous playlet which covered (to the best 
of their ability) all phases of Evening 
Alliance work. An informal question 
period followed, and it was the consensus 
of opinion that this was a new and novel 
way to conduct a conference. 

On Thursday evening the ship’s enter- 
tainment took place. Mrs. George B. 
Dewson in her inimitable way presented 
the “‘Follies,”” much to the enjoyment of 
her audience. Piano selections, short read- 
ings, group singing, a playlet, and an Infor- 
mation, Please, made the evening one of 
fun and laughter. 

Friday morning came all too soon. Mr. 
Greeley, speaking on “The Future of 
Liberal Religion,’’ asked if any other 
church could justify its existence better 
than the Unitarian church, or had any 
other a more vital function to perform. 

Mr. Pennington concluded his lecture 
series with ““The Mysticism of Paul.” He 
spoke of Paul’s greatness and posed the 
question whether a great man produces a 
great age or whether a great age produces 
a great man. 

Four committee chairmen of the General 


Alliance joined forces and conducted the 
morning conference. The committees and 
their respective chairmen were: Post Office 
Mission, Mrs. George B. Dewson; Fellow- 
ship, Miss Margaret Ball; Friendly Links, 
Miss Helen M. Church; Cheerful Letter, 
| Miss Anna E. Sibley. 

| The week was climaxed by a Captain’s 
'Dinner with Mrs. Wilton E. Cross of 
Taunton as the humorous and charming 
_toastmistress. The banquet was opened 
with the beautiful symbolic candlelighting 
'ceremony where the light from a single 
| candle, representing the flame of faith, and 
carried by Mrs. Wise, eventually lighted 
the smaller candles of everyone present, 
| thereby spreading the flame of faith. Dr. 
William Wallace Rose of Lynn was the 
| principal speaker. He took as his subject 
| “You Don’t Have to Worry Unless You 
Want to.” Brief remarks were heard 
from Carl B. Wetherell, of the Star Island 
| Corporation; Rev. Dana M. Greeley, min- 
ister of the week; Dr. George F. Patterson, 
for the American Unitarian Association; 
| Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham; 
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| Chicago Unitarians, under the auspices 
| of the Church Extension Committee of the 
| Chicago Unitarian Council, are to rally on 
| Friday evening, September 8, to hear 
_ Frederick May Eliot on his way back from 
the General Conference in San Francisco 
and the Northwest. The meeting will be 
held at the First Unitarian Church. An 
offering will be made for local work in 
church extension. An effort is being made, 
though the meeting falls early in the 
season, to have all churches in greater 

Chicago well represented. It is felt that 

the inspiration of the conference on the 

Pacific and the words of Dr. Eliot will 

give impetus to the effort that Chicago 
_ Unitarians are making to extend the Uni- 
tarian viewpoint throughout metropolitan 
Chicago. Col. William Nelson Pelouze, 
president of the Council, has been asked 
to preside. 

The church extension ventures of the 
Chicago Unitarian Council are varied. Its 
organization of the Masaryk Memorial 
Center during the current year has already 
been announced in The Christian Register. 
During the summer, the assistant director 
of the Center, Mrs. Charles Haycock, 
held a meeting of Czech women to or- 
ganize a branch of the Women’s Alliance 
in the Center. Plans for the Sunday 
meetings to be resumed in October are 
well under way. 

For two years a class in religious educa- 
tion has been sponsored by the Council, 
with a Meadville student in charge, at 
Highland Park, IIl., which is twelve miles 
north of the nearest Unitarian church. 
This autumn it is planned to hold a series 
of public lectures on Unitarianism in that 
town as well as to continue the class. 

In response to a local demand for liberal 


Mrs. Russell B. Tower, chairman of the 
week’s committee; and Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise for the General Alliance. 

After the banquet dances varying from 
the Virginia Reel to the Beer Barrel Polka 
were enjoyed. Mrs. Russell B. Tower con- 
ducted the last of the nightly candlelight 
services. 

Saturday morning Mrs. George B. 
Dewson led a final service in the chapel on 
the hill. 

In addition to the scheduled confer- 
ences, the following informal conferences 
were held: Religious Education, Evening 
Alliance, Treasurers’ Conference, Social 
Service, Program, Junior Alliance and 
International. Mrs. Capek kindly en- 
larged upon her life in Czechoslovakia in 
an informal gathering, and Mr. Penning- 
ton on the same afternoon reviewed for 
those interested Clarence K. Streit’s book, 
“Union Now.” 

A debt of extreme gratitude is due the 
committee for the splendid program they 
arranged as well as the efficient manner in 
which it was carried out. 


Chicago Unitarians Plan Rally 


religious education, the Church Extension 
Committee of the Council recently ap- 
pointed, in cooperation with Lon R. Call, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, a Northwest Side Unitarian Com- 
mittee which is investigating the possi- 
bility of a church school, an adult class 
and some public lectures on Unitarianism 
in a rapidly developing area. 

Notable event in the Chicago Unitarian 
Council was the affiliation with it, last 
spring, of the People’s Independent Liberal 
Church of Englewood, a strong and estab- 
lished independent liberal church of 250 
members of which the denomination will 
hear more. 

Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, secretary of the 
Council, preaches frequently at Geneva, 
Ill., as its acting minister. As director of 
field work at the Meadville Theological 
School, Dr. Lyttle correlates the field work 
of the students with the church extension 
activities of the Council. Students have 
been preaching for some years in the church 
at Hobart, Ind., which had previously 
been closed. The Chicago Unitarian Coun- 
cil has aided the Hobart church, with 
money raised locally, in providing and 
equipping a church kitchen. 

Another factor strengthening the local 
Unitarian outlook is the change in affairs 
of the Universalist church, St. Paul’s on 
the Midway. This society recently gave 
up its property on the Midway and moved 
into the structure formerly occupied by 
All Souls’ Church when the late Fred 
Merrifield was minister. This move, made 
possible by Unitarian help, has brought 
about dual fellowship of the St. Paul’s 
congregation and drawn another group of 
religious liberals into closer cooperation 
with the Unitarians of the metropolis. 


Rev. Donald Evans begins his ministry to 
this congregation this autumn. 

With the First Church, the Third 
Church, St. Paul’s and the People’s Church 
all in relatively new buildings and the 
unprecedented enthusiasm engendered by 
the Chicago Unitarian Council, an instru- 
ment of cooperation that is itself but three 
years old, the outlook for Unitarianism in 
Chicago is a bright one. 

The group of buildings at 57th and 
Woodlawn provided by the First Church 
and Meadville offers a center for Unitarian 
activities. An effort is being made to 
rally all the local churches to greater 
interest in and support of Abraham Lincoln 
Center as one of the points of common 
interest for all Unitarians of the area. 

The People’s Church, led by Dr. 
Preston Bradley, has been increasingly co- 
operative with the local Unitarian project 
and features the Unitarian name on its 
public announcements and advertisements 
to a greater degree than in past years. 

The Church Extension work of the 
Chicago Unitarian Council is predicated 
upon a maximum of local responsibility. 
It is realized that if Unitarianism is known 
and represented throughout the whole 
area, it will be stronger locally because of 
the transiency of much of the population. 
Occasionally the Council has purchased 
space for block advertisements giving 
names, address of churches and their min- 
isters together with sermon topics. The 
present effort is less to start a number of 
new churches, than to explore the field 
and do the ground work that will make 
possible a church where one proves to be 
wanted sufficiently for the new group to 
develop self reliant, alert and enterprising 
initiative. Members of the Church Ex- 
tension Committee of the Chicago Uni- 
tarian Council for 1939-1940 are Edwin H. 
Wilson, chairman, Oswell G. Treadway, 
Paul Thurlow, Mrs. Charles Haycock, 
Charles H. Lyttle, and ex-officio, Lon R. 
Call. 


Memorial to 
J. Edward Wright 


On July the ninth, at three-thirty o’clock 
in the afternoon, a service to commemorate 
the birth of Dr. J. Edward Wright one 
hundred years ago was observed by the 
Church of the Messiah in Montpelier, Vt. 
Dr. Wright, the second minister who served 
the church, was, as a memorial tablet in the 
church states, a “‘counselor and comforter 
of three generations in the fair country 
around this church.” 

The executive board voted last month to 
raise money to purchase a new organ for 
the church, the same to be a memorial to 
Dr. Wright, and it is hoped to have it 
ready for service at the rededicatory 
meeting in 1941. At that time the church 
building will have served the members for 
a period of seventy-five years. 
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Over Ten Thousand Hear 
Cole Criticize Coughlin 


Estimates varying from eighty-five hun- 
dred to twelve thousand were made of the 
number of people attending a mass meet- 
ing in the Naval Armory, Detroit, Mich., 
July 24, at which Rev. Walton Cole spoke 
on the subject, “Hitler Over America.” 
In addition to this number, others heard 
the address over radio stations WJR, 
CKLW, and WMBC. 

The meeting was held under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice, and was conducted by the na- 
tional president, Rev. Dale DeWitt of 
New York City. The arrangements for 
the meeting were made by the U.F.S. J. 
Committee of the Toledo Unitarian church, 
a Unitarian layman, Charles D. Williams, 
acting as secretary of the committee. The 
expenses were met through a fund raised 
by the Toledo committee and a public 
appeal. 

This occasion marked the opening of an 
effort by the Fellowship to combat the 
anti-democratic forces at work in this 
country, and the Detroit meeting was 
centered largely on the anti-Semitic drive 
of the radio priest, Father Coughlin. Mr. 
Cole has made an exhaustive study of the 
propaganda methods of the priest of Royal 
Oak and has lectured on his widespread 
use of demagoguery at Ford Hall Forum, 
Boston, Columbia University, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Missouri University 
and at many other places. He also broad- 
cast an address of fifteen minutes on July 
20 over station WJR, Detroit. Other 
similar radio addresses and meetings are 
to be planned. Response from the ad- 
dresses given indicates that his effective- 
ness as an opponent of Father Coughlin is 
growing and that he may soon have a 
national hearing. 

The mass meeting in Detroit was widely 
advertised and at eight-thirty in the even- 
ing the crowd had begun to gather. By 
the time of the opening of the program, 
thousands were standing outside and 
possibly two thousand people turned away 
who were out of the sound range of the 
amplifiers over the entrance doors. For 
a Detroit meeting in mid-summer, this 
set a record. 


Coughlin Versus Truth and Decency 


The meeting was opened with songs by 
Charles Turley, tenor soloist of the Uni- 
tarian church in Toledo, and with the 
singing of America by the audience. Mr. 
DeWitt spoke of the purpose of the meet- 
ing and the circumstances of its arrange- 
ment, telling also of the principles and 
aims of the U. F.S. J. Mr. Cole spoke for 
fifteen minutes, giving introductory ma- 
terial before going on the radio at nine 
o’clock for the main part of his address. 
Two points were made in his main address 
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Not to Mention the Radio Audience 


with regard to Father Coughlin’s work; 
first that the priest used the lowest form 
of vulgar propaganda technique, that of 
name calling; and second that he was 
careless of the truth of his assertions and 
inaccurate in his use of source material. 
Dealing with the priest’s anti-Semitic 
campaign, Mr. Cole stated: ‘Father 
Coughlin employs the most subtle trick 
in the propagandist’s bag where, after 
making emotional appeals to prejudice, 
he adroitly ‘unsays’ what he has already 
said. Thus after an anti-Jewish utterance 
he will say in effect: ‘Ladies and gentle- 
men of America, I am no anti-Semite. 
Did I not appeal to the good Jew?’ His 
anti-Jewish thrusts have their unfortunate 
effect, notwithstanding his attempt at 
verbal back-tracking.”’ 

Quoting the biblical sentence, ‘‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” Mr. Cole 
pointed to the effect and impression of 
Father Coughlin’s propaganda in his radio 
addresses and his. weekly paper, and 
proved emphatically the anti-Jewish char- 
acter of his material. 


Who Listened In and Gave the Tip-Off? 


Mr. Cole in concluding his address, 
when the radio period was over, spoke of 
the dangerousness of the priest’s influence 
and the actions of his followers. He re- 
lated an incident that happened some 
weeks ago as the plans for broadcasting 
were developing. On a Friday evening 
about nine-thirty, he talked with Mr. 
DeWitt in New York over long distance 
telephone and discussed the sponsorship 
of the U. F. S. J. for his broadcasts. Mr. 
DeWitt then sent ten night letters by tele- 
graph to the Executive Commitee mem- 
bers of the U. F. S. J. concerning authori- 
zation. At nine o’clock the next morning, 
Mr. DeWitt receive a telephone call from 
a woman purporting to be a Unitarian 
who inquired about a projected broadcast. 
At eleven o’clock, he received a visit from 
a man who made inquiries regarding the 
U. F. S. J. That evening, Mr. DeWitt 
received a telegram and Mr. Cole received 
an identical one the next morning signed, 
“Friends of Social Justice, 11 Broadway, 
New York City.” The telegram stated 
that the parties were in possession of 
correspondence on the broadcasts and said, 
“Advise you do not proceed.” In the 
issue of Father Coughlin’s magazine, Social 
Justice, next week, there appeared an 
article containing much misinformation, 
and stating that the broadcasts had been 
announced. The nature of the material in 
the article made it clear that its source lay 
in the telephone call and visit received by 
Mr. DeWitt the next morning after the 
original ten telegrams had been sent. After 
relating this incident to his audience, Mr. 


Cole asked that they judge the methods 
Father Coughlin’s publication uses in) 
securing confidential information. 

The U. F. S. J. Committee of the Toledo 
church, as well as Mr. Cole, are deserving} 
of the highest praise for the excellent) 
planning and management of the mass 
meeting and broadcasts. There were many) 
obstacles to be met in securing the broad-} 
casting time and the problems were met) 
most skillfully by Charles D. Williams.) 
Typical of the devotion of Unitarian) 
laymen to the cause of liberalism, Mr.) 
Williams spent nearly two weeks away) 
from his business on details in connection 
with this effort. Toledo church mem- 
bers and members of the Detroit church 
cooperated enthusiastically in the work. 
A bus load and several automobile loads 
of Toledo parishioners drove to Detroit 
for the meeting. 


China Demonstrates 
Spiritual Strength 
Jean Lyon 


The close of the second year of China’s 
armed resistance to the aggression of 
Japan marks a new phase for China. 
While she has been fighting, she has been 
building. A new China is springing up in 
the west and south . . . . a China which 
no one dreamed could be so rapidly de- 
veloped or quickly unified. 

The impression gained in this country 
from newspaper reports and the maps of 
military maneuvers has been that China 
has lost the heart of her country to the in- 
vaders. With the large cities of Shanghai, 
Peiping, Nanking, Hankow, and Canton 
ostensibly in Japanese control, Americans 
feel that most of China is now “occupied 
territory.”” There has also been the feeling 
that with the industrial centers gone, and 
with the seacoast cut off, China’s ability 
to manufacture or to import supplies was | 
ended .... that, in effect, she has al- 
ready lost the war. 

The amazing truth is that China, on the 
contrary, is surging with new life. The 
largest proportian of territory in China 
still belongs to ‘free’? China, and in the 
“occupied” territory only six percent of the 
loyal Chinese magistrates are completely 
unable to carry out their duties because of — 
Japanese control, according to a report by 
Dr. H. H. Kung, president of China’s 
Executive Yan, and also its minister of 
finance. In the completely free western 
territory China is doing a pioneer job of 
settling and developing while she continues 
to harass the Japanese army in the invaded, 
areas. 

Already 755 industrial cooperatives have 
been organized to provide work for the 
refugee factory workers from the occupied 
cities, and to provide homemade supplies — 
to the increasing numbers of people ar- 
riving in the west. Plans are already 
drawn up for the establishment of 10,000 


| more of these cooperatives during the next 
year. Products shown at a recent exhibit 
of the work of the cooperatives held in 
Chungking included cotton cloth, soap, 
matches, chemical and mechanical products 
such as synthetic gasoline (one of the 
products China has had the most difficulty 
in acquiring), vaseline substitute, simple 
motors and parts, and munitions. Syn- 
thetic cotton manufactures by Shensi 
cooperative united is reported to be sup- 
plying seventy percent of the needs of the 
Chinese Red Cross. Another group of co- 
operatives in Hunan province is specializing 
in army uniforms and blankets. 
_. To Americans the importance of the 
outcome of this war lies in the facts be= 
hind it of broken treaties and unhalted 
aggression. With each success of aggres- 
sion in Europe and in Asia, the hope of a 
world which can live by peaceful treaty 
agreements fades. That Japan should be 
forced to lay down arms and turn to the 
conference table is an essential to a future 
peaceful world. And that she should do it 
without having tasted the brew of success 
_by arms is another.essential. 

China is growing stronger, to be sure. 
But until the United States ceases to give 
aid to Japan, China cannot be expected to 
win the battle for future world peace. 

Americans can do several things to show 
their belief in treaty agreements and 
peaceful settlement of conflicts. They can 


insist upon placing an embargo on Japan, 
They can carry on individual boycotts of 
Japanese goods. They can give succor to 
the wounded and to the refugees of China 
who are helpless victims of aggression. 


Unitarian Horizons 


If any of our ministers has a complete 
set of Unitarian Horizons from September, 
1937, to June, 1939, we can bind it in one 
volume in a very attractive dark red cloth, 
with marbled paper sides, for only 75 
cents, provided we receive it by Sep- 
tember 15. 

We need copies of the December, 1937, 
number, as our supply is completely ex- 
hausted. If anyone has a copy or copies 
of that number, which he can spare, it 
will be of great service if he will mail it 
to us. 

Promotion and Publications Department, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Is Religion Needed 
in the Summer ? 


The conference activities committee of 
the South Middlesex Conference, under the 
chairmanship of Rev. Robert Dale Rich- 
ardson of Medford, Mass., has just com- 
pleted a survey of the churches within the 
conference area to determine whether 


Unitarian churches close up tight each 
summer or whether they act on the as- 
sumption that people need religion through 
the church as much in summer as in the 
winter time. It was found that seventeen 
churches will participate in union services 
or have their own service, and that nine 
will be closed all summer. Our committee 
hopes that another year, excellent though 
this year’s record is, we shall have one 
hundred percent of our churches open in 
the warm months. We congratulate both 
ministers and parishes on this forward step. 


SEE YOU THERE! 


at the 


Unitarian General Conference 


San Francisco, Aug. 24-27 


First Unitarian Church 
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Irresponsibilities 


Can’t We Make a Deal, J. V. S.? 


During the last week or so The Christian 
Leader has been getting into trouble with 
those of its readers who believe in the 
Townsend pension plan, a plan which, one 
of them asserts, was preached by Jesus. 
(Mem.: We must certainly read our New 
Testament with more attention—we seem 
to have been overlooking things.) On the 
other hand one correspondent urges its 
editor not to be “‘bluffed out by these ‘TI’ll 
stop the paper’ folks.” 

Some months ago we had similar trouble 
when we mentioned a certain Mr. Mooney. 
Now if Dr. van Schaick and ourselves could 
just swap the dissatisfied readers—he 
taking those who dislike us for the Mooney 
remarks and we taking those who object 
to his objections to Townsend. Of course 
if the deal is to go through Dr. van Schaick 
will have to keep mum on Mooney and our 
skepticism on Townsend will have to be 
tacit. : 


Present Day Circumstances Demand 
Strong Central Governments ©’ 
Headline from The New York Times of 
July 28: 
“Roosevelt Acts as Rainfall Fails to 
Break Drought”’ 
and the very next day it rained. 
(Or if it didn’t we hope our make-up 
man has intelligence enough to pull this 
quip out!) 


Have You Heard These? 


(Little-known historical facts uncovered 
by research workers for the Federal His- 
torical Records Survey of the Works 
Progress Administration.) 


Must Have Been a Damned Nuisance 


It cost money to swear in Massachusetts 
back in 1797. According to an executive 
proclamation issued in 1797, there was a 
fine of 25 to 50 cents for each offense. 
The proclamation, which is signed by John 
Avery, secretary of the Commonwealth, is 
now in the Billerica Historical Society 
collection. 


Eighteenth Century Bolsheviks 


There were too many “‘isms’’ at Harvard 
College in 1750 in the opinion of Rev. 
Henry Caner, rector of King’s Chapel in 
Boston, who declared there was a real need 
for a mission there. The statements are 
contained in a letter written to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and now in the 
records of Christ Church, in Cambridge. 


Did He Occupy It or Sub-Lease? 

The Universalist Church of Christ, in 
Orleans, secured the services of a janitor 
back in 1833, merely on agreement to pro- 
vide him with a free pew at services and 
to grant him exemption from church as- 
sessments. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


e e e e e { 
American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperatea with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Bostom Mass, 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Have You a Laymen’s League 
Chapter in Your Church? 


If not, write now to League Headquarters for advice 
and suggestions as to the best way to go about it. 

The League’s field secretary is available for visits 
and consultation, and volunteer counsellors are willing 
to help. 

Make “‘the organized man-power of the chuech” 
more than just a phrase. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render ent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - = = $1.25-150 
Rooms with Bath - - - - = - = = 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. First Church and 
Second Church uniting for summer services. Sunday 
morning service at 11. August 27, Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., Providence, R. I. September 3, Rev. 
Du Bois Le Fevre, Boston, Mass. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon. August 27, Rev. William S. 
Jones, Portsmouth, N. H. Maurice Kirkpatrick, 
Church of the Covenant, guest organist. September 
8, Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, Lynchburg, Va. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, guest organist. 

NEW YORK—AIl! Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Church open week days 9 a. m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays 9 a. m. to 12 noon, 


